'AFTER  ACHILLES*

towards either of my friends because I have ventured
to introduce this little scrap of personal observation into
my reminiscences. I have been led into it because I
am anxious, if I can, to dispel the common idea that
John Morley is a sort of frozen-up philosopher who was
born without, or has trained himself out of, all warmth
of emotion, all quickness of sympathy, all nervous im-
pulse and all the impulses of a quick emotional tem-
perament. I may frankly say that I should not admire
my friend John Morley half as much as I do if he had
not that generous weakness, that unphilosophic sensi-
tiveness which I have ventured to ascribe to him.

My first acquaintance with Morley was made while
he was editor of the 'Fortnightly Review.' I had been
making a study of the working of the Permissive Laws,
as they are called, in the United States, and I was
anxious that the observations that I had made and the
conclusions that I had formed should be brought tinder
the notice of the public of these countries. The * Fort-
nightly Review' seemed to me the best possible medium
for the publication of my views, and I sent an article to
Mr. Morley, who was good enough to give it a place in
one of the numbers of his periodical. An acquaintance
began then, which soon deepened into what I hope I
may call friendship, a friendship, I trust, that is likely
to last our time. When it became known that Mr.
Morley was about to enter the House of Commons a
good many members of the House made up their minds
in anticipation as to the chances of his success there.
There was a general impression at that time that a man
who had made a reputation as a writer was certain to
fail in making his reputation as a Parliamentary de-
bater. We have changed our minds a good deal since
then, but at the time of which I am now speaking it
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